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PRE-SPANISH ART: ABOUT 500 B.C.-1521 


(First floor and garden) 


Assembled under the direction of Dr. Alfonso 
Caso, Director of the National Institute of 
Anthropology and History, Mexico City, as- 
sisted by Dr. George Vaillant of the American 
Museum of Natural History, who has been in 
charge of selecting works from American col- 
lections and has prepared the following notes. 


Mexican art before the Spanish Conquest was 
created by various highly civilized Indian 
tribes, unrelated in language or political or- 
ganization. The purpose of their art was 
religious. The requirements of ritual directed 
the creative impulse of the artists to the 
representation of gods and goddesses, but the 
relatively isolated independence of the dif- 
ferent tribes led to great stylistic variety 
comparable to the great regional schools of 
European ecclesiastical art. 

The technical means available to the 
ancient Mexican artist were very simple. 
Most of the stone sculpture was shaped by 
stone tools, for metalwork was confined 
largely to ornaments and a few beaten cop- 
per axes, awls and needles, since the use of 
iron and bronze was unknown. 


There are three main stages in the arts of these 
pre-Spanish peoples. The dates gre no more than 
tentative because of the lack of precise correlation 
between the Indian and Christian calendar systems. 

The first era (provisionally 500 B.C. to 500 A.D.), 
commonly called Archaic, sees the development of a 
sedentary life based on agriculture. The arts are 
reduced to the manufacture of small clay figures, 
usually female, symbolic of an earth or fertility 
goddess. 

The second era (about 200 to 1100 A.D.) witnesses 
the development of a complex polytheism based on 
the worship of natural forces, the erection of temples 
and the development of a ritualistic calendar and a 
form of symbolic writing. In this period the arts 
flourish and tribal styles are distinctive, although 
their essential content is the same. 


The third period (1100 to 1521 A.D.) discloses a 
breakdown in the independent tribal arts, which are 
replaced or affected by a religious symbolism derived 
from a Mexican plateau civilization, most familiar 
to us in the branch developed by the Aztecs. 


PERIOD I, MIDDLE OR ARCHAIC 
CULTURES: ABOUT 500 B.C. TO 
500 A.D. 


The first era shows an attempt to achieve a 
satisfactory representation of the human 
form. Clay was the primitive medium and 
set a tradition for using this material even 
for major works of art that lasted up to the 
time of the Conquest. Archaic clay figures 
from the Valley of Mexico reveal technical 
experiments that transcend the limitations 
imposed by convention and lack of experi- 
ence. Among several tribes, notably the 
HuaxtTEc of the state of Vera Cruz and the 
TARASCANS and their neighbors of Western 
Mexico, this vivacious realism, rejecting the 
conventional and abstract styles of the more 
advanced cultures, persisted up to the time 
of the Conquest. Small Tarascan figures in 
the exhibition show an almost humorous 
grasp of native physical characteristics. A 
Huaxtec goddess of limestone from Vera Cruz 
discloses a sensitive perception of the bodily 
planes and proportions of a young Indian 
woman. 


PERIOD II, INDEPENDENT 
CIVILIZATIONS: 200 TO 1100 A.D. 


In the second era, several tribes developed 
strongly defined local arts each of which 
evolved from regional styles of the preceding 
epoch. The Toltecs of central Mexico, the 
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Totomacs and Olmecs of the state of Vera 
Cruz, the Zapotecs of Oaxaca all stood out 
in this period, while the Mayas, still retain- 
ing much of the culture of their great empire 
in Guatemala, were beginning to penetrate 
Yucatan. It is interesting to see in this era an 
even clearer recognition and definition of the 
different tribal physical types. 

The To.tecs had a famous center at Teo- 
tihuacan in Mexico where they constructed 
great platforms surmounted by temples. 
Their best works were stone masks which 
have a massive integrity and at the same 
time show a subtle treatment of facial planes. 

The sculpture commonly called Totonac 
is remarkably interesting because it combines 
a complete mastery of carving both in the 
round and in relief with an extraordinary 
sense for pure design. The palmate stones 
and the stone yokes, worn around the waist 
in expiatory dances, reveal the sensitiveness 
and technical accomplishment of this style. 

Work in native American jade, according 
to tradition, was best done by the OLMECs of 
southern Vera Cruz. The objects grouped 
under “Olmec style” are not certainly the 
work of these people but the term is a con- 
venient label for this Asiatic-looking sculp- 
ture. These heavily stylized jade carvings of 
marvellous workmanship achieve a monu- 
mental dignity. Another style found near the 
Papaloapan River, and confined chiefly to 
clay, is the one Mexican tribal art which has 
an individual variation in subject matter 
comparable to our own art. 

The Zapotec art of Oaxaca appears turgid 
and congested in contrast to the stone work 
of Vera Cruz. The great mortuary urns show 
how ritualistic necessity may submerge a good 
plastic style. The miniature temples of early 
dates curiously retain the architectural quali- 
ty of the original buildings. The jade carving, 
however, reveals an amazing delicacy when 


we consider that this hard stone was attacked 
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with bone drills supplemented by a sand and 
water abrasive. 

Maya art at its richest and best is little 
represented within the borders of modern 
Mexico. The clay mother and child from 
Tabasco and the figures of standing women 
show a delicate understanding of the native 
physical types. The stone disc from Chiapas, 
carved in relief, is a good example of Maya 
ceremonial art in its blending of pure presenta- 
tion, design and inscription. The great archi- 
tectural details from Uxmal indicate how 
the Maya sense of design could be extended 
to vast building surfaces. 


PERIOD III, MEXICAN DOMINA- 
TION: 1100 TO 1521 A.D. 


The Aztec civilization of the Valley of 
Mexico and the Mixtec of Oaxaca were off- 
shoots of a complex ceremonial culture which 
apparently once flourished on the eastern 
plateau of Mexico (in the modern states of 
Puebla and northern Oaxaca). It began to 
develop in the twelfth century and spread far 
and wide, reaching the Valley of Mexico in 
full force early in the fourteenth century. 
This was the civilization of the peoples con- 
quered by Cortes and much of it has been 
preserved. Consequently its elements con- 
stitute the major part of this exhibition. 
Aztec sculpture is notable for its savage 
power, even ferocity in some of the cere- 
monial presentations of death goddesses. The 
Head of an Eagle Knight and the Corn Goddess 
show a grasp of the essential elements of 
sculpture that rank high among the great 
national arts of the world. The onyx vases 
and the carved rock crystal skulls reveal a 
fine sense of craftsmanship in abstract forms. 
For direct realism certain pieces such as the 
green stone Squash and the red stone Grass- 
hopper are without equal, combining as they 
do vivid observation with an exacting esthetic 











discipline. Wood, owing to its perishable 
quality, is rarely found under archaeological 
conditions, but two drums show the skill of 
workmen in this medium, who approached 
their material as if it were stone. 

The MIxTEc jewellers elevated their craft 
to a fine art, as may be seen in a gold pec- 
toral, lip ornaments in the shape of serpents 
and a copper head. 

Painting and draftsmanship lacked the 
freedom of the sculpture, yet picture writ- 
ings, pre-Spanish and _ post-Spanish, are 
limited even more by dry convention than 
by feebleness in draftsmanship. 


CONCLUSION 


Mexican art of the pre-Spanish era was not 


COLONIAL ART: 1521-1821 
(Second floor) 


Assembled under the direction of Professor 
Manuel C. Toussaint, Director of the Institute 
of Esthetic Research of the National University 
of Mexico, assisted in the architecture section 
by John McAndrew, curator of the Department 
of Architecture of the Museum of Modern Art. 


When the Spaniards under Cortes completed 
the conquest of what is nowMexico they im- 
posed the artistic, religious and political ideas 
of the mother country on the defeated em- 
pire which they called the Kingdom of New 
Spain. 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


European painting and sculpture was first 
taught the Indians in the schools established 


intended for individual expression but had as 
its aim the fulfillment of the tribe’s feeling 
toward its gods. The forces of nature affected 
human welfare directly, and the placation of 
the deities who controlled sun, rain, storm, 
war and death was an omnipresent and vital 
concern. Consequently the technical achieve- 
ments of a civilization were put to the service 
of an often bloodthirsty religion and to the 
ensuring of man’s survival, not as in the 
western culture to the amelioration of his 
physical lot. In function, Mexican art is not 
fundamentally different from the great re- 
ligious arts of the Old World. But in its 
rigidly conventionalized expression it has a 
more abstract and inhuman effect on the 
observer than its equivalents in Egypt, 
Mesopotamia or Cambodia. 


by the Franciscan missionaries. The six- 
teenth century Saint Francis and the ala- 
baster Saint Sebastian in the exhibition are 
probably the work of Indian hands. 

About 1550 European artists began to ar- 
rive, bringing with them the style of the late 
Renaissance in Spain. Baltasar de Echave 
Orio emigrated to Mexico about 1582 and 
became the foremost figure among New 
World painters. (His Agony in the Garden, 
shown here, was painted about ten years be- 
fore the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth.) 
The astonishing prosperity of Mexico en- 
couraged the patronage of art, and the early 
seventeenth century saw churches and clois- 
ters filled with great numbers of large reli- 
gious paintings and figures. The crafts, too, 
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flourished in the form of liturgical vestments 
and furniture, illuminated manuscripts and 
architectural ornaments. 

Later in the seventeenth century European 
baroque styles were transplanted to New 
Spain by followers of Zurbaran and Ribera, 
for example Arteaga, who painted the severe 
and sombre Incredulity of Saint Thomas. Still 
later, the art of Rubens and then Murillo in- 
fluenced Mexican baroque which developed 
a soft native style of which the Archangel 
Michael by Villalpando is characteristic. 

The typical decoration of seventeenth cen- 
tury churches consisted of enormous carved 
and gilded altarpieces; polychrome sculpture 
usurped the role previously played by church 
painting. A more numerous and richer patri- 
cian clientele enjoyed seeing itself in courtly 
portraits like the three shown in this exhibi- 
tion. The most famous Mexican portrait is, 
however, that of the poet-nun Sister Juana 
Inés de la Cruz painted by Miguel Cabrera in 
1750. Still lifes and scenes of everyday life 
also appeared. 

European influences continued, culminat- 
ing in a strict academic style enlivened by 
the distant reflection of Goya, as may be seen 
in the portraits by Jimeno and Vasquez. The 
end of the Colonial period in 1821 saw neo- 
classic academicism triumphant. 


LIST OF COLONIAL PAINTINGS 


Anonymous 
Saint Francis. Oil on wood 
23% x 14% inches 


Lent by Seftor Federico Gomez de Orozco 


Baltasar de Echave Orio (the Elder) 
The Agony in the Garden, ca. 1609. Oil on wood 
9634 x 61 inches 
Lent by the National Academy of San Carlos 
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Baltasar de Echave Ibia (the Younger) 


Immaculate Conception, 1620. Oil 
72 x 441% inches 
Lent by the National Academy of San Carlos 


Portrait of a Lady. Oil on wood 
241% x 18 inches 
Lent by the National Academy of San Carlos 





Sebastian de Arteaga 
Incredulity of Saint Thomas, 1643. Oil 
881% x 61 inches 
Lent by the National Academy of San Carlos 


Anonymous 
Saint Peter in Prison. Oil 
9714 x 841% inches 
Lent by the Metropolitan Museum of Religious Art 


José Juarez 
Adoration of the Magi, 1665. Oil 
811% x 64 inches 
Lent by the National Academy of San Carlos 


Cristobal de Villalpando 
The Archangel Michael. Oil 
7434 x 4334 inches 
Lent by the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, 
Connecticut 


Nicolas de Correa 
Saint Rosalia, 1695. Oil 
6534 x 57% inches 
Lent by the National Academy of San Carlos 


Juan Correa 
Saint Catherine, ca. 1709. Oil 
8234 x 5414 inches 
Lent by the National Academy of San Carlos 


Juan Rodriguez Juarez 
Portrait of the Duke of Linares. Oil 
801% x 49 inches 
Lent by the National Academy of San Carlos 


Miguel Cabrera 
Portrait of Sister Juana Inés de la Cruz, 1750. Oil 
81 x 581% inches 
Lent by the National Historical Museum 


Antonio Perez de Aguilar 
Cupboard with various objects, 1769. Oil 
50 x 385% inches 
Lent by the National Academy of San Carlos 








Anonymous 

Market. Oil 

95 x 74144 inches 

Lent by the National Historical Museum 
Ignacio M. Barreda 

Portrait of Dona Juana Maria Romero, 1794. Oil 

741% x 45 inches 

Lent by the National Historical Museum 


Anonymous 

Figures in Landscape, Screen. Oil 

234 x 781% inches 

Lent by the National Historical Museum 
Brother Pablo de Jestis (Calligraphy by Father San 

Geronimo) 

Portrait of the Conde de Galves, 1796. Oil 

805% x 7914 inches 

Lent by the National Historical Museum 


Rafael Jimeno y Planes 

Portrait of Don Manuel Tolsé. Oil 

4054 x 323% inches 

Lent by the National Academy of San Carlos 
José Maria Vasquez 

Portrait of Dona Maria Luisa Gonzaga, 1806. Oil 

401% x 31 inches 

Lent by the National Academy of San Carlos 


ARCHITECTURE 


To the first era of Mexican Colonial architec- 
ture belong a series of survivals from the 
Middle Ages: Gothic or even Romanesque 
and Moorish reminiscences were apparent in 
the vast sixteenth century fortress-churches. 
The second stage of Colonial architecture, 
from about 1550 to 1600, corresponded to the 
Renaissance, in particular to the plateresque 
style in Spain. This was varied by a brief 
intermezzo in the severely classicistic style 
of Herrera, architect of Philip II’s Escorial. 
As the country developed, a new art grew 
up parallel with the baroque in Europe. The 
seventeenth century dwellings and churches 
of the Colonial nobility show a rich elabora- 
tion and love of movement and contrast. 
The eighteenth century saw the develop- 
ment of a group of characteristic national 


styles. Perhaps the most important of these 
was Mexican Churrigueresque, in which the 
decorative tendencies of the baroque were 
elaborated with systematic profusion. Exu- 
berant local styles flourished in Puebla, 
(Querétaro and other cities. Churches, cruci- 
form in plan, were notable for the decorative 
vitality of elaborate facades, tiled domes and 
gilded interiors. Scattered over the land, 
they made of Mexico an essentially baroque 
country. 

These vigorous developments were re- 
placed during the last years of the Colonial 
period by a classic academic reaction equiva- 
lent to that of Europe and the United States. 


LIST OF A FEW BUILDINGS ILLUS- 
TRATING THE DIFFERENT PERIODS 
OF MEXICAN COLONIAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE 


Gothic 

Convents of 
Tepeaca, 1530-80 
Huejotzingo, 1531-70 


Plateresque 
Open chapel at Tlalmanalco 
Convents at Actopan, Acolman 


Mid 16th century 


Herreriano 
Cathedral of Mexico City 
Cathedral of Puebla 

Late 16th century 


Baroque 
La Soledad, Oaxaca, 1682-90 
Santa Monica, Guadalajara, 1730 


Puebla Stucco Style 
Puebla, Chapel of the Rosary, 1690 


Santa Maria Tonantzintla, mid 18th century 


Puebla Tile . 
San Francisco Acatepec, mid 18th century 





Churrigueresque (Valley of Mexico) 
Mexico City, Sagrario, 1768, by Lorenzo Rodriguez 
= ** La Santisima Trinidad, 2nd half of 

18th century 

Churrigueresque with Puebla Tile and Stucco 

Tlaxcala, Santuario de Ocotlan, late 18th century 

Puebla, Casa del Alfefiique, late 18th century, by 
Antonio de Santa Maria Inchaurregui 


FOLK AND POPULAR ART 


(Second and third floors and garden) 


Assembled under the direction of Roberto Mon- 
tenegro, painter and former director of the first 
Museum of Popular Art in Mexico. 


This section of the exhibition presents the art 
of the craftsmen both of town and country 
who demonstrate the extraordinary artistic 
versatility and inventiveness of the Mexican 
people: pottery with a great variety of shapes 
and glazes; hand-loomed serapes, varying in 
design according to the tradition of the dis- 
trict from which they come; woven and em- 
broidered articles of extraordinary pattern 
and color; masks to serve for ritual dances 
and the carnival; feather mosaics; lacquer 
chests and platters highly colored and deco- 
rated with animal and plant motifs. 

A large group of popular paintings indicate 
the imaginative directness and spontaneity 
of the modest craftsman-painter. The retablos 
are religious pictures made as thank-offer- 
ings for miraculous cures and hung on the 
walls of churches. Though naively painted 
they express simple religious feeling and a 
consistent instinct for color and design. The 
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Late Baroque of the Valley of Mexico 

Guadalupe, Chapel of the Well, 1777-91 

Mexico City, Hotel Iturbide, late 18th century, by 
Francisco Guerrero y Torres 


Academic Reaction 
Celaya, El Carmén, 1807, by Eduardo Tresguerras 
Mexico City, School of Mines, 1813, by Manuel Tolsa 


landscapes, flower and fruit pictures and his- 
torical scenes by anonymous artists of the 
nineteenth century also show a _ vitality 
which is often lacking in the more academic 
work of the professional painter of the period. 

The artistic impulse which produced this 
popular art is in part a racial inheritance 
which has continued without interruption in 
Mexico from pre-Spanish times. The cera- 
mics of Guerrero conserve in form and 
decoration many of the characteristics of 
ancient Mexican pieces; the popular serapes 
are an adaptation of the Indian “tilma” or 
cloak; and the lacquer industries of Michoa- 
can preserve the technique used by the In- 
dians prior to the Conquest. The influence 
of the European is often strong, but the 
contemporary craftsmen work in a living 
tradition whose roots go back to pre- 
Conquest folk arts—a tradition which time 
and foreign influence have modified. 














MODERN ART: 1821-1940 
(Third floor) 


Painting, sculpture and prints assembled under 
the direction of Miguel Covarrubias, carica- 
turist and painter. Several works by Orozco, 
Rivera and Siqueiros have been added by the 
Museum staff. 


Modern Mexican painting which has won 
such fame throughout the world is not quite 
twenty years old. During the century before 
1921, the year in which it came suddenly to 
collective life, the Mexican school showed no 
great distinction. Before the end of the Colo- 
nial period in 1821 the baroque style of the 
eighteenth century Colonial church paint- 
ings had given way to a dreary imitation of 
European academic fashions from which 
throughout the nineteenth century only a 
few talented men stand out, among them the 
landscape painter Velasco (1840-1912). 
More interesting than the official art of the 
period are the humbler folk and popular 
paintings, some of the best of which are 
shown in the gallery at the end of the folk 
art section and just before the modern 
painting galleries begin. 

Related to the “painters of the people” 
were popular illustrators and cartoonists 
notably Posada (1851-1913), who now seems 
the most important Mexican artist of the 
nineteenth century. His revolutionary prints 
which he published himself in handbills and 
newspapers have had an important influence 
on living painters and printmakers. 

During the dozen chaotic years following 
the overthrow of the reactionary Diaz regime 
in 1910 the ideas and forces which were to 
form the contemporary Mexican began to 
emerge. Two interests were paramount: the 
new spirit of nationalism with its corre- 
sponding rejection of foreign influence and, 
secondly, a passionate sympathy for the ex- 


ploited Mexican masses and hatred of their 
oppressors. 

In 1921 the “Mexican Renaissance” be- 
gan. The Secretary of Education of the new 
leftist government turned over to artists the 
walls of many public buildings. Orozco, 
Siqueiros and Atl who had fought in the 
revolutionary wars, Montenegro the devotee 
of Mexican folk art, Rivera just back from 
Europe where he had abandoned cubism for 
the study of Italian Renaissance mural paint- 
ing, Charlot the Frenchman who introduced 
the technique of fresco, all these and a 
dozen others began to paint walls. No re- 
strictions were placed on subject matter 
though as a consequence the artists at times 
painted with guns on their hips. The murals 
celebrated heroes and incidents of the recent 
civil wars, the principles of Marxism, the 
glory and tragedy of Mexico’s past, the 
beauty of the Mexican scene and the nobility 
and suffering of the Indian peons; and they 
attacked the landowners, industrialists and 
foreign invaders both military and economic. 
As a school they succeeded in reviving the 
moribund art of public mural painting with 
a power and effectiveness unapproached in 
recent times. 

The mural paintings which are the great 
achievement of modern Mexican art are to 
be seen at their best in Mexico though in 
New York there are murals by Rivera in the 
New Workers School, by Orozco in the New 
School for Social Research. In the exhibition 
mural painting is represented by photo- 
graphs, preparatory studies and several large 
portable frescos on metal frames. The climax 
of the exhibition of modern Mexican art is a 
gallery devoted to the work by the three 
great mural painters Orozco, Rivera and 
Siqueiros. 
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During the last ten years—the second 
decade of the Mexican Renaissance—the 
original spirit of collective enterprise has all 
but disappeared. Mural painting has had to 
share a place with easel painting and with a 
flourishing movement in the graphic arts. 
Revolutionary subject matter has in part 
given ground to figure painting and scenes 
of ordinary life and, more recently, to sur- 
realist fantasy. But the influence of the 
heroic decade of the 1920’s is still powerful 
not only in Mexico but in the United States 
where the recent rebirth of mural painting is 
in part the result of Mexican inspiration. 


LIST OF MODERN PAINTINGS 
19th Century 


Parra, Felix 
Still Life, 1845. Oil 
1914 x 381% inches 
Lent by the Palace of Fine Arts, Mexico City 


Velasco, José Maria 
The Valley of Mexico, 1891. Oil 
1734 x 24 inches 
Lent by the Palace of Fine Arts, Mexico City 


Many other 19th century paintings, mostly by 
anonymous artists, are included in the section of 
Folk and Popular Art. 


20th Century 


Alonso, Mario 
The Old Sot. Ink and watercolor 
Lent by the artist 


Bull and Cow, 1938. Ink and watercolor 
91% x 10% inches 
Lent by the artist 


Amero, Emilio 
Women and Maguey Plants. Casein tempera on 
canvas 
24 x 191% inches 
Lent by Miss Ethel Woodward 


Angel, Abraham 
The Sweethearts, 1924. Oil on cardboard 
48 x 36 inches 


Lent by Miguel Covarrubias 
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Atl, Doctor ; 
Landscape, 1930. Aqua-resina on celotex 
25 x 37 inches 
Lent by the Gallery of Mexican Art, Mexico City 


Best-Maugard, Adolfo 
Self Portrait, 1923. Oil on board 
84 x 4734 inches 
Lent by the artist 


Camarena, Jorge Gonzalez 
The Three Graces. Oil 
2334 x 351% inches 
Lent by Federico Sanchez Fogarty 


Cantu, Federico 
Gloria With Crucifix, 1939. Oil 
151% x 15% inches 
Lent by the Charles Morgan Gallery, New York 


Castellanos, Julio 
The Aunts, 1933. Oil 
611% x 4834 inches 
Lent by Gunther Gerzso 


St. John’s Day, 1938. Oil 
1534 x 19 inches 
Lent by the artist 


Castillo, Fernando 
Vegetables, 1935. Oil on cardboard 
16 x 2034 inches 
Lent by the Gallery of Mexican Art, Mexico City 


The Artist’s Daughter, 1939. Oil 
29 x 2434 inches 
Lent by the Gallery of Mexican Art, Mexico City 


Charlot, Jean 
Woman Lifting Rebozo, 1935. Oil 
251% x 30% inches 
Lent by Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


Clausell, Joaquin 
Beach at Acapulco. Oil 
3934 x 59 inches 
Lent by Miguel Covarrubias 


Covarrubias, Miguel 
The Bone, 1940. Oil 
301% x 24 inches 
Lent by the artist 
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Fernandez Ledesma, Gabriel 
Adobe House, 1939. Oil 
197% x 23% inches 
Lent by the artist 


Goitia, Francisco 
“Lord Jesus!”’, 1925. Oil 
331% x 41% inches 
Lent by the Department of Education, Mexico 
City 


Guerrero Galvan, Jestis 
Children, 1939. Oil 
5334 x 4314 inches 
Lent by John E. Abbott 


Gutiérrez, Francisco A. 
Women of Juchitan, 1939. Oil 
2714 x 1934 inches 
Lent by the artist 


Izquierdo, Maria 
My Nieces, 1940. Oil on wood 
5514 x 39% inches 
Lent by the artist 


Kahlo, Frida 
Wounded Table. Oil on wood 
9614 x 47% inches 
Lent by the artist 


The Two Fridas, 1939. Oil 
67144 x 674% inches 
Lent by the artist 


The Bathtub—W hat the Water Has Given Me. Oil 
36 x 2734 inches 
Lent by Nickolas Muray 


Kitagawa, Tamiji 
Mountains of Taxco, 1934. Oil on cardboard 
18 x 2334 inches 
Lent by the Gallery of Mexican Art, Mexico City 


Lazo, Agustin 
Seascape. Oil 
251% x 284% inches 
Lent by the artist 


Leal, Fernando 
Portrait of Tristan Maroff. Oil 
26 x 151% inches 

Lent by the artist 


Mérida, Carlos 





The Complaint of the Poet’s Foetus, 1936. Oil 
3134 x 25 inches 

Lent by the Gallery of Mexican Art, Mexico City 
Variations on a Maya Motif, 1939. Gouache 

22 x 2644 inches 

Lent by the Gallery of Mexican Art, Mexico City 


Meza, Guillermo 
Head, 1940. Oil on paper 
18 x 15 inches 
Lent by Monroe Wheeler 


Montenegro, Roberto 
Maya Women, 1926. Oil 
313% x 27% inches 
Lent by the artist 


History of a Mexican Boy, 1940. Oil 
2734 x 27% inches 
Lent by the artist 


O’Gorman, Juan 
The Rotten City. Oil on wood 
834 x 221% inches 
Lent by the artist 


Orozco, José Clemente 
Brothel Dance. Oil 
2934 x 3834 inches 
Lent by the Gallery of Mexican Art, Mexico City 


The Attack, 1924. Oil 
26 x 3334 inches 
Lent by Mrs. José Moreno Villa 


Zapatistas, 1931. Oil 

45 x 55 inches 

Collection of the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York 


Zapata, 1930. Oil 
78 x 48 inches 
Lent by Vincent Price, Hollywood 


The Cemetery, 1931. Oil 

27 x 39% inches 

Collection of the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York 


Self Portrait, 1940. Gouache 
201% x 233% inches . 
Lent by John E. Abbott 











LIST OF MODERN PAINTING (CONT'D) 


Pacheco, Maximo 
The Watercarriers. Pencil drawing 


2334 x 17% inches 
Lent by Frances Toor 


Revueltas, Fermin 
Four Women, 1933. Oil 
214% x 211% inches 
Lent by the Gallery of Mexican Art, Mexico City 


Rivera, Diego 
Copalli, 1937. Oil 
36 x 4514 inches 
Lent by the Brooklyn Museum 


Portrait of Dolores del Rio, 1938. Oil 
39 x 2534 inches 
Lent by Miss Dolores del Rio 


Kneeling Dancer, 1939. Oil 
4734 x 671% inches 
Lent by the artist 


In 1931 Diego Rivera painted seven portable 
frescos for his one-man exhibition at the 
Museum of Modern Art. Three of these frescos 
are included in the present exhibition: 


Agrarian Leader Zapata. An adaptation of one 
of the frescos at Cuernavaca painted by Rivera 
in 1930 and presented to Mexico by the late 
Ambassador Dwight W. Morrow. 

Fresco. 9334 x 74 inches 

Lent by the Weyhe Gallery, New York 


Sugar Cane. An adaptation of one of the scenes 
in the Cuernavaca frescos painted by Rivera 
in 1930 and presented to Mexico by the late 
Ambassador Dwight W. Morrow. 

Fresco. 57 x 94 inches. 


Lent by the Weyhe Gallery, New York 


Liberation of the Peon. Revolutionary troops 
burning the hacienda and rescuing the Indian 
who has been bound and flogged. An adaptation 
of the fresco in the Ministry of Education, 
Mexico City, painted by Rivera in 1922-23. 
Fresco. 74 x 9334 inches 

Lent by the Weyhe Gallery, New York 
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Rodriguez Lozano, Manuel 
The Ruler, 1935. Oil 
7834 x 4314 inches 
Lent by the artist 


Beyond Despair, 1940. Oil 
3314 x 271% inches 
Lent by the artist 


Rolanda, Rosa 
Tehuanas, 1930. Oil 
30 x 244% inches 
Lent by the artist 


Romero, Carlos Orozco 
Maria, 1937. Oil 
37% x 31\% inches 
Lent by the artist 


Ruiz, Antonio 
Street Meeting, 1935. Oil 
13 x 161% inches 
Lent by the artist 


Malinche’s Dream, 1939. Oil on board 
12 x 16 inches 
Lent by the artist 


Siqueiros, David Alfaro 
Proletarian Victim, 1933. 
801% x 47 inches 
Collection of the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, Gift of the Estate of George Gershwin 


Duco on burlap 


Portrait of Maria Asinsolo, 1935. Duco on wood 


36 x 2934 inches 
Lent by Mrs. Maria Astinsolo 


Collective Suicide, 1936. Duco on wood with 
applied parts 

48 x 72 inches 

Collection of the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York 


The Sob, 1939. Oil on wood composition 
49 x 25 inches 

Lent by Stephen C. Clark 

Ethnography, 1939. Duco on board 

48 x 32 inches 

Lent by the Pierre Matisse Gallery, New York 





















Soriano, Juan 
The Pink Puma, 1939. Oil 
35 x 4534 inches 
Lent by John E. Abbott 


Tamayo, Rufino 
Pretty Girl, 1937. Oil 
471% x 351% inches 


Lent by the Gallery of Mexican Art, Mexico City 


Singing Women, 1940. Oil 
51 x 72 inches 
Lent by the Valentine Gallery, New York 


Tebo 
Mother, 1937. Oil on cardboard 
9 x 6) inches 
Lent by Manuel Rodriguez Lozano 


Tellez Toledo, Juan 
The Séance. Oil 
681% x 59 inches 
Lent by the Palace of Fine Arts, Mexico City 


Zalce, Alfredo 
War of Nerves, 1939. Duco on wood 
36 x 241% inches 
Lent by the artist 


LIST OF MODERN SCULPTURE 


Asinsolo, Ignacio 
Otomi Shepherd. Bronze 
Height: 1234 inches 
Lent by the artist 





Bracho, Carlos 


Bust of Maestro Silvestre Revueltas. Black marble 


Height: 19 inches 
Lent by Manuel Suarez 


Elizondo, Fidias 
Woman’s Head. Wood 
Height: 23 inches 
Lent by Manuel Rodriguez Lozano 


Magana, Mardonio 
The Acrobat. Wood 
Height: 38) inches 
Lent by Diego Rivera 


Woman with Child and Dog. Limestone 
Height: 33 inches 
Lent by Frida Kahlo 


Woman with Children. Wood 
Height: 624% inches 
Lent by Diego Rivera 


Ortiz Monasterio, Luis 
Victory. Marble 
Height: 15 inches 
Lent by Miss Ines Amor 


Ruiz, Guillermo 
Woman’s Head. Bronze 
Height: 101% inches 
Lent by the artist 


LIST OF ARTISTS OF MODERN PRINTS (NOT INCLUDING POSTERS) 


Ignacio Aguirre 

Emilio Amero 

Raul Anguiano 

Luis Arenal 

Angel Bracho 

Federico Cantti 

Jean Charlot 

Gonzalo dela Paz Perez 
Francisco Diaz de Leén 
Francisco Dosamantes 
Jestis Escobedo 

Gabriel Fernandez Ledesma 





Fernando Gamboa 
Leopoldo Méndez 
Carlos Mérida 

Pablo O’Higgins 

José Clemente Orozco 
Feliciana Pena 
Antonio Pujol 
Everardo Ramiriz 
Diego Rivera 

David Alfaro Siqueiros 


Rufino Tamayo 








MEXICAN CHILDREN’S ART: 1917-1940 
(Young People’s Studio Gallery—third floor) 


Assembled by Miss Anne Stevens, under the 
direction of Mr. Victor D’ Amico, Director of 
the Educational Project of the Museum of 
Modern Art. 


The exhibition of children’s work is arranged 
in three groups representing three periods in 
Mexican art education from 1917 to the 
present time. 

The first period is represented by work 
from the students of Adolfo Best-Maugard. 
Up to this time children had been taught to 
copy examples of European work. Mr. Best- 
Maugard’s purpose was to discover a true 
Mexican art by freeing children from meth- 
ods of imitation. In 1917 he instituted a 
system of teaching design based on seven 
fundamental motives from which he felt all 
design evolved. The work is characterized by 
a rich decorative pattern using both fan- 
tastic and real subject matter. The water- 
colors Mexican Girl in Gilt Frame and Canal 
Scene are characteristic. 

The second period is illustrated by paint- 
ings and woodcuts from the Open Air Schools 
which reached their height in 1925. This 


work is marked by a free and spontaneous 
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style as in the gouache, Seated Boy, by Man- 
uel Gavito. An effort was made to develop 
individual talent through technical training. 
One finds a greater variety of subject matter 
and style than under formal methods of in- 
struction. The instructors in these schools 
were practicing artists. 

At present a more systematic process of 
teaching is followed. It includes work in 
various media: charcoal, chalk, gouache and 
watercolor. The student progresses from 
charcoal to paint in successive stages, using 
a given subject at each stage. This work 
shows a more conventional approach and 
treatment than that of the previous periods. 
Two still lifes by Roberto Martinez and 
Lazared Mendez are typical. 

The sculpture in the exhibition comes from 
the well-known Escuela de Talla Directa 
(School of Direct Cutting) and includes five 
wood carvings and one bronze done by stu- 
dents under 17 years of age. They are exe- 
cuted directly in the material, without the 
use of models, and are simple and vital in 
design. The Seated Woman is a distinguished 
example of the work of this school. 




















